STO                    PUNIC ARMY DISPERSED.

vanced in echelon or not cannot be said; no doubt they ad-
vanced in some similar oblique order. The entire manoeuvre
appears to have been executed with the utmost skill and pre-
cision, just as planned. The Carthaginian horse, nonplussed
at the novelty of the dispositions, was late in charging, and
thus lost its first momentum. The elephants, wounded by many
spears, rushed back towards the Carthaginian line, inflicting
upon it the damage intended for Scipio. In a short but sharp
and decisive struggle, the Carthaginian cavalry and the
Spanish phalanx proved entirely inadequate to resist the on-
set of the Roman wings, and were dispersed and largely cut
down. The African centre, however, which Scipio's Spaniards
had kept in place, could not be demoralized. It withdrew
in good order, and enabled the wreck of the wings to rally
upon it.

The whole battle is a pattern of excellent tactics, as skill*
fully designed as brilliantly executed. The strategic sound-
ness of Scipio's dispositions is shown in the fact that the Car-
thaginians were, as he intended they should be, thrown back
off the line of retreat on Grades, which was across the river
and ran down the left bank; the army was compelled to re-
treat down the right bank. Nearly all the Spanish allies of
the Carthaginians forsook them. Scipio followed up Hasdru-
bal's retreat. On reaching the mouth of the Bsetis, Has-
drubal was about to go into a fortified camp, but Scipio again
attacked him, and but six thousand men saved themselves in
the camp out of the fifty thousand who fought at Baecula.
Most of these six thousand deserted in a few days to the Ro-
mans. Hasdrubal fled by sea and reached Gades. Leaving
a force of eleven thousand men under Silanus to watch the
camp, which not long after surrendered, Scipio retired to
Tarraco.

During the balance of the year Scipio captured Grades, and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